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Some OBSERVATIONS upon the GREEK ACCENTS. By 
ARTHUR BROWNE, Efq. Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and M. R. I. A. 



Jrl A V I N G lately had an opportunity of converting with D ecem be r 
fome modern Greeks, it appeared to me, that it might not be I4th ,?99 * 
unacceptable to the Academy to communicate fomc obfervations 
which I made as to their mode of ufing and applying the 
accents, about the proper meaning and application of which fo 
much controverfy has arifen. 

To make thefe obfervations intelligible, I mult briefly recal 
to the recollection of the Academy fome of the molt celebrated 
opinions which have been urged concerning thefe accents, both 
as to their ancient exiftence and as to their ufc. 

Gr^evius, Stevens, and Ifaac Voffius in an exprefs treatife on 
the fubj -€t endeavoured to prove them of modern invention, in- 
liftuig 'hat none are to be found in either inferiptions or manu- 
fcripts antecedency to the period of about 170 years before Chrift. 
Hennin imagines that they were the invention of the Arabians 

fo 
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fo late as the eighth century, and were ufed only in poetry, and 
intended to afcertain the pronunciation of the Greeks, and to 
oppofe the barbarifm of nations who raifed and depreffed the 
tone of the voice according to the cuftom of their own language 
without any regard to the true quantity of fyllables.* 
Wetftein, the learned profefibr of Bafle, in his DifTertatio de 
Accentruum Grascorum antiquitate & ufu, argues for the ufe of 
accents from the earlieft days, and thinks that when the mode 
of writing was in capital letters equi-diftant from each other, 
without diftinction either of words or phrafes, that accents noted 
by vifible marks were abfolutely neceflary to diftinguim am- 
biguous words, and to point out their proper meaning. 

The writers of the laft century were no lefs divided as to the 
ufe of the accents than as to their antiquity ; fome infilling that they 
marked tones or intonation — the railing or lowering of the voice 
in pronouncing certain fyllables of words •, while others confound 
them with quantity, or at leaft aflerted that quantity was in- 
fluenced or afFe&ed by them. 

These difputes have been revived with no fmall ardour in our 
own times. About 1754, a learned anonymous treatife appeared 

upon 

* This feems abfurd, becaufe the accents do not accord with quantity, and therefore 
would fo have fet them wrong inftead of right. No, the ufe of the accents muft have 
been to prevent their pronouncing always according to the quantity of the fyllable, 
and to fhew them when the Greeks did not do fo. 
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upon accents, denying their antiquity and fupported by nu- 
merous arguments and quotations. About fix years afterwards 
Mr. Fofler's celebrated work appeared, ftriving to prove that 
they were only marks of intonation, and in 1764 was publifhed 
the Accentus Redivivi of Mr. Primatt, aflerting their antiquity, 
and admitting that they do affec"l metrical quantity, in fo much, 
according to his opinion, as to be deflruclivc of it. 

From this laft opinion it neceflarily followed, in his opinion, 
and that of many others, that however it may be right to ufe 
them in profe, they are not calculated to regulate the recitation 
of verfe ; and hence the common dictum which is fo often heard 
from the fons of Oxford and Cambridge, that wc are to read by 
accent in profe and by quantity in verfe. 

About ten years fince a fmall work appeared, but of great 
erudition, fuppofed, and now I believe not denied, to be written 
by a learned prelate of the Englifh church, entitled De Rhythmo 
Grsecorum; and at a much later period, a Treatife on the Profo- 
dies of the Greek and Latin Languages, afcribed to another ce- 
lebrated prelate on the Englifh bench, and fraught with abun- 
dant learning, and intimate knowledge of Greek literature. In 
the firft work I would only at prefent refer the reader to the fifth 
chapter, where the author oppugns the opinion aliam e[fe infohita 
oratione fcanfionem rhythmicam^ aliam in metris, in oppofition to 

Vol. VII. Z z Faber, 
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Faber, Dacier, Pearce, Clarke and others ; but from the latter 
it is necefTary to quote an obfervation or two to prepare us 
for an application of the facts hereafter to be mentioned. 
The very learned author, after contending for the antiquity of 
the accents, totally condemns the rule which has been mentioned, 
that we are to read by accent in profe and quantity in verfe, 
obferving truly, that it is not very pi ohable that any people Jhould 
have had two pronunciations ejfentially different, one for profe, and 
another for verfe. He equally condemns the pofition that profe as 
well as verfe in Greek mufi be read by quantity, that is, as 
he fays, by the Latin accent, and thinking that the Greek ac- 
centual marks exprefs the true fpeaking tones of the language, 
propofes rules of recitation on the bold fuppofition that tone was 
not always laid on conne&ed words, where the accentual marks 
appear ; whofe pofition however was not changed, to prevent 
the confufion which would follow from making the pofition 
of the written mark different in connected, from what it is in 
ifolated words : and he juftly cenfurcs the printing of books un- 
accented, one of which, an edition of Theocritus, had efcaped 
from the Clarendon prefs. He holds that though in placing ac- 
cent, regard is had to quantity *, euphonise gratia, and though 
it therefore may be a fymptom of quantity, it is never a caufe 

of 

* For, fays he, the general found of the word will be more or lefs agreeable, 
according as fyllables at certain diftances from the feat of the acute accent are 
long or fliort. Hence, if accent were placed without any regard to quantity, 
it would often feduce the fpeaker into a violation of quantity, for the fake of the 
general euphony of die word. 
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of it, and never creates it ; and he calls the opinion of Mr. Primatt 
and others, that the acute accent lengthens the tone of the fyllablc 
on which it falls, a common prejudice. But he doth not deny 
that accent will often be at war with quantity, unlefs'tranfpofed 
in the manner by him recommended. Thus in the line 

Myviv aei$£ 9ea FTijXij<a&to 'A^Xij®', 
the word, A^xif©^ mud be pronounced 'A^XjjS». 

Although I never could aflent to a pofition fo ftrongly con- 
tradictory to the teftimony of my ear as that of the acute ac- 
cent not lengthening the fyllable upon which it falls ; and 
although my mind was much imprelTed with a faying of 
Mr. Primatt, that it is one of the extraordinary powers of the 
acute accent, even to change the real quantity, and with his 
afTertion, that the opinion of Meflicur de Port Royal, that the 
accent only raifes the voice but gives no duration in pro- 
nouncing, is falfe ; I found myfelf difpofed to acquiefce in the 
fentiment that the accents denoted only tone, or elevation and 
depreflion of the voice : and this theory feemed to complete the 
perfection of the Greek language, apparently aiming at more 
accuracy, and greater freedom from ambiguity than any other 
language ever did ; as to the time of an action by the variety 
of its tenfes, as to the number of agents by its addition of 
the dual, as to the obje<5t of the a<ft by its three voices, as to 
the varying pronunciation of its tribes by its analyfis of the 
dialects, and as to the diftinction of words written and fpelt in 
the fame manner, by its accents. We know that fome nations, 
particularly the Chinefe, have fo ufed the accents. They have, fay 

Z z 2 the 
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the miflSonaries, but about three hundred and fifty words in their 
language,* Confufion is avoided by the accents, though thefe are 
not eafily diftinguifhed by an European ear ; we knew that this 
muft fometimes have been the cafe in Greece, as in the inftanees of 
Ave* & AicL The illuftration from our national and provincial 
accents is obvious f. 

It occurred to me, however, that it was very furprifing that 
no author on the fubjeft feemed to have taken the pains to 
enquire what was the pronunciation of the modern Greeks, or 
their mode of ufing the accents : is it that no inference can 
be drawn from their ufage, as to that of the ancients ? this is 
eafily faid, but it has not been faid by any of thefe writers. 
The argument from the Italian pronunciation of Latin giving 
us no infight into that of the Romans, doth not apply ; 
for the incurfions of barbarous fwarms, like fucceflive over- 
flowings of the ocean, have warned away every trace of con- 
nection between the ancient and modern inhabitants of Italy, and 
perhaps there are more dcfcendants of the Romans to be found 

in 
* Others fay twelve hundred, and that the nouns are only three hundred and 
twenty- fix — ail monofyllables. From the combination of thefe all their compounds 
arife. The Greek language has but about three hundred radicals. The Greeks, it has; 
been faid, had but two accents ; the acute never riling above a fifth higher than the 
grave, thoogh it might lefs : the Chinefe many, with intervals much fmaller, and 

more exactly marked and limited. 

came do 

f E. G. a vulgar Scotchman would fay whence you, how you : a common 

you you 

Irifliman, whence came , how do — and an Englifh farmer perhaps would 

caame 
fay whence you. The firft puts the acute accent on the middle word, the fe- 

cond on the laft, and the drawl of the Englifh farmer is marked by the circumflex. 
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in other countries, for inftance, in Spain, than in Italy itfelf. 
Certainly the Spanifh language has more obvious affinity to the 
Latin than the kalian has. But the hiftory of Greece has been 
far different. Twelve hundred years have elap "ed fince the 
Weftern or Latin empire was overturned, but we muft remem- 
ber that the Eaftern or Greek empire exifted till about 300 years 
fince, and down as late as the reign of Henry VII; and the Grecian 
people has not been exterminated, but remained ever fince, ufing 
its own religion and language, though in fubjedtion to the 
Turkifh yoke. It is the fame people, as much as the Welch are 
fince they were conquered by Edward the Firft, and I do not fee 
why their mode of pronunciation fhould be more altered. Twelve 
hundred years have clapfed fince Latin was a living language, but 
Greek is a living language to this day. I fpeak from my own 
knowledge when I fay, that the prayer books ufed by the Greek 
failors, the only defeription of men of that nation whom we 
can expect to fee here, are in ancient Greek, — they are able to 
read the ancient Greek authors, though from want of education not 
able to tranflate them fluently, and their letters written in modern 
Greek are eafily to be undcrftood by us, and dilFer fiom ancient 
Greek, allowing for the ignorance and uncouth flile of a mariner, 
little more than one ancient dialed did from another. I fhall 
produce one to the Academy, now in my poffeffion. 

Impressed with thefe fentiments I felt myfelf interefted, 
when I heard that a Grecian fhip, whofe feizure has fince been 
the occafion of a remarkable fuit in the Court of Admiralty, 
and of the confequent detention of the feamen for a confi- 

derable 
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derable time, had been driven by ftrefs of weather into the 
port of Dingle in this kingdom. This fhip, called La Madona 
del Cafo San Speridione, Captain Demetrio Antonio Polo, be- 
longed to Patrafs, a town fituated not far from the ancient 
Corinth. The bufinefs of their fuit brought the captain and 
ieveral of the crew to Dublin, and was the occafion of their 
remaining in this metropolis for a confiderable time. I took the 
opportunity of frequently converfing with them, and though their 
want of erudition and information might feem an argument 
againft drawing any inference 1 from their practice, to me it ap- 
peared the contrary, becaufe it gave me the unprejudiced and un- 
premeditated modes of pronunciation of. perfons who could not 
underftand or .know the reafons of my enquiries, or purport of my 
obfervations. The refult was, to my great furprife, that the 
practice of the modern Greeks is different from any of the theories 
contained in the books I have mentioned : it is true they have not 
two pronunciations for profe and for verfe, and in both they read 
by accent, and fo far confirm the theory of the learned bifhop, 
the lateft writer I have mentioned ; But they make accent the 
caufe of quantity ; they make it govern and control quantity ; 
they make the fyllable long on which the acute accent falls, and 
they allow the acute accent to change the real quantity : in thefe 
latter refpe&s therefore they agree with Mr. Primatt, but they 
defert him when he therefore concludes that poetry is not to be* 
read by accent — they always reading poetry as well as profe by 
accent. Whether any inference can hence be drawn as to the pro- 
nunciation of the ancients, I mufl leave, after what I have pre- 

mifed 
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mifed above, to men of more learning, but I think it at leaft fo pro- 
bable as to mafee it worth while to communicate to the Academy the 
inftances which occurred in proof of this affertion more parti- 
cularly. Of the two firft perfons whom I met, one, the fteward of 
the (hip, an inhabitant of the ifland "of Cephalonia, had had a 
fchool education: he read Euripides and tranflated fome eafier 
paffages without much difficulty. By a ftay in this country of 
near two years he was able to fpeak Englifh very tolerably, as 
could the captain and feveral of the crew, and almoft all of them 
fpoke Italian fluently. The companion however of the fteward 
could fpeak only modern Greek, in which I could difcover that he was 
giving a defcription of the diftrefs in which the fhip had been, and 
though not able to underftand the context could plainly diftin- 
guifh many words, fuch as $ev2f>cc-—%v\ov, and amongft the reft the 
found of AyQfuiros pronounced fhort ; this awoke my curiofity, 
which was flill more heightened when I obferved that he faid 
AvOwiruv long, with the fame attention to the alteration of the ac- 
cent with the variety of cafe, which a boy would be taught 
to pay at a fchool in England *. Watching therefore more clofely, 

and 

* It will not be fuppofed that this man knew the rale, fi ultima fit longa, acuitur 
penultima, fi brevis, antepenultima. I cannot avoid here lamenting the total inat- 
tention to the rules of accent in our fchool* in Ireland. Suppofe it to be an 
ufelefs part of learning, if cuftom in England has made it thought ornamental and 
necefiary, the Irifli fcholar who is ignorant of it will be cenfured, however 
undefervedly. I have known men of high literary name in this country who did not 
know the meaning of the marks which diftinguiih encliticks, and gave to oxytoncs the 
very converfe of their real meaning. An -Englifh fcholar who publifh.es a Greek 
claffic, could accent it without looking on an accented copy. 
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and afking the other to read fome ancient Greek, I found that 
they both uniformly pronounced according to accent, without any 
attention to long or fhort fyllables where accent came in the way ; 
and on their departure, one of them having bade me good day, by 
faying K«A^£f«, to which I anfwered KaAijp^a, he with ftrong 
marks of reprobation fet me right, and repeated K«Aty«f«; and 
with like cenfure did the captain upon another occafion obferve 
upon my faying Socrates infiead of Socra'.cs. 

I now felt a vehement wifh to know whether they made the 
diftin&ion in this refpeel ufually made between verfe and profe, 
but from the little fcholarfhip of the two men with whom I had 
converfed, from the ignorance of a third whom I afterwards met, 
(who however read Lucian with eafe, though he did not feem ever 
to have heard of the book,) and on account of my imperfect mode 
of converting with them all, I had little hopes of fatisfaclion on 
the point, nor was I clear that they perfectly knew the difference 
between verfe and profe. 

At length having met with the commander of the fhip, and 
his clerk Athanafius Kovopos, and finding that the latter had been 
a fchoolmafter in the Morea, and had here learnt to fpeak Englifh 
fluently, I put the queftion to them in the prefence of a very 
learned College friend, and at another time, to avoid any error, 

with 
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with the aid of a gentleman who is perfectly mailer of the Italian 
language. Both the Greeks repeatedly affured us that verfe as 
well as profe was read by accent, and not by quantity, and ex- 
emplified it by reading feveral lines of Homer, with whofe name 
they feemed perfectly well acquainted. 

I shall give an inftancc or two of their mode of reading: 

Bij <J diciuv wapa, §tvu woXvQXoltr&oio SoAew^ijf, 

Tov J* d7rapti&6[ttrog vpotrtfti wofrctg ukv; 'A^AAluf, 
Ef o iptrag tirtffjoss ayupofttv, *? o sxaTOfA^r 
They made the i in uxiuv — 7rpo<ri<pri and tpirais long. 

But when they read 

KAu0» puv, 'ApFvpoTo£ y o( XpuVijv »**<pi£i£ij)«tf , 
They made the fecond fyllable of the flrft word K\v8t fliort, 
notwithstanding the acute accent : on my afking why, they de- 
ll red me to look back on the circumflex on the firft fyllable, and 
faid it thence neceflarily followed, for it is impofllble to pronounce 
the firft fyllable with the great length which the circumflex de- 
notes, and not to flioiten the fecond. The teftimony of the 
fchoolmafter might be vitiated, but what could be ftronger than 
that of thefe ignorant mariners as to the vulgar common practice 
of modern Greece, and it is remarkable that this confirms the opi- 
nion of Bifhop Horfley, that the tones of words in connection are not 
always the fame with the tones of folitary words, though in thofe of 
more than one fyllable the accentual marks do not change their po- 
fition. I muft here add that thefe men confirmed an obfervation of 

Vol. VII. 3 A our 
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our late revered and lamented Prefident, that we are much 
miftaken in our idea of the fuppofed lofty found of •sroXu<pXoi / (r€<x8 
$«X«<nrij? ; that the Borderers on the coaft of the Archipelago take 
their ideas from the gentle laving of the fhore by a fummer 
wave, and not from the roaring of a winter ocean, and they 
accordingly pronounced it Polyphlifveo ThalafTes. 

I own that the obfervations made by me on the pronunciation 
of thefe modern Greeks brought a perfectly new train of ideas 
into my mind. I propofe them, with humility, for the considera- 
tion of the learned, but they have made a ftrong impreffion 
upon me, and approached, when compared with other admitted 
fads, nearly to conviction. In fhort, I am ftrongly inclined to 
believe, that what the famous treatife fo often mentioned on the 
profodies of the Greek and Latin languages mentions as the pecu- 
liarity of the Englifh, that we always .prolong the found of the 
fyllable on which the acute accent falls, is true, and has been 
true of every nation upon earth. We know it is true of the 
modern Italians — they read Latin in that refpect juft as we 
do, and fay, Arma virumque ca.no, and, In nova, fert animus, as much 
as we. And when we find the modern Greeks following the fame 
practice, furely we have fome caufe to fuppofe that the ancients 
did the fame. In the Englifh language, indeed, quantity is not af- 
fected, becaufe accent and quantity always agree.* Bifhop Horfley 

endeavoured 

* The great refemblance between the Perfian and Englifli languages, in many 
jefpe&s, has been obferved by Sir W. Jones — Here is another : I had the pleafure of 

hearing 
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endeavoured to prove that they did fo in Greek, but this is on the bold 
fuppofition that the accent doth not fall where the mark is placed. 
The obje&ion to this hypothefis, which feeras to have been admitted 
by all writers, and canfidered as decifive by fome as to profe, by 
all as to verfe, is that fuch a mode of pronunciation or reading muft 
deftroy metre, or Rhutbmos. From this pofition, however univerfal, 
or however it may have been taken for granted, I totally diffent. 
That it will oppofe the metre or quantity I readily agree, but that 
it will deftroy the Rhythmos, by which, whatever learned de- 
fcriptions there may have been of its meaning, I underftand 
nothing more than the melody or fmooth flowing of the verfes or 
their harmony if you pleafe, if harmony be properly applied to fuc- 
cefTive and not fynchronal founds. On the contrary, nothing can 
be more difagreeable or unmelodious than the Teading verfe by 
quantity, or fcanning of it, as it is vulgarly called. Let us try the 
line fo often quoted — 

Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primu.s ab oris, 
inftead of Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris, 
or, In nova, &c. 

No man ever defined Rhuthmos better than Plato, ordinem 
quendam qui in motibus ccrnilur\ the motion or meafure of the 

3 A 2 verfe 

hearing a native of Lucknow, but born of Perfian parents, who was lately in Dublin, 
Abu Talib Khan, read an ode of Hafiz; accent and quantity always went together : 
BedehSakee mci Bakee, &c. &c. : with refpeft to the pofition of the accent, Sir W. Jones 
remarks, that the Perfians, like the French, ufually accent the laft fyllable of the 
word, and the Jlrength of accent which he has noted was remarkable in the gentleman 
I have mentioned, and almoft amounted to recitative . 
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verfe may be exad, and yet the order, arrangement and difpofition 
of the letters and fyllables, fuch as to be grating and unmelodious 
to the ear. In like manner the feet of the verfe may be exad, 
but the ftrefs laid upon particular fyllables of it which follows the 
quantity may totally deftroy the melody : in fhort, the radical error 
feems to be the confufion of quantity with melody, and the 
fuppofition that whatever is at war with quantity and metre muft 
be at war with melody.* I ardently agree with the praifes of 
the author of the Accentus Redivivi on the Scholiaftes ad He- 
phaeftionem, that Rhythmus trahit tempora ut vult, & faspe breve 
tempus facit, ut fit longum ; on which the treatife de Rhythmo 
Graecorum obferves, if this be true, plane adum eft de metris. 
I admit it if they come in opposition to Rhythmos or melody. 
With refped to profe I think this is acknowledged, why not 
with refped to verfe ? That it is acknowledged with refped to 
profe, Dacier and Pearce argue from the famous paffage of 
Longinus, where he fays, that the paffage of Demofthenes fo 
famous for its pleafing found, tvto to ij^pwfta, confifts entirely of 
dadyl rhythms. "YniQurpoc then as pronounced by him was a dadyl, 
not a dadyl meafure, but a dadyl rhythm, and it is re- 
markable 
* I fpeak with much hefitation, however, when I recollect, that a mod revered and 
raoft beloved, and truly great man*,who honoured me with his friendihip, and whofe 
lofe the world deplores, was of a totally different opinion, and once repeated to me, 
to oppofe mine, with much emphafis, thefe lines of the third book of the Odyfley : 

H'i\io( 5' dtifiat, hmm •ai^uCKhia. Tupvw, 
Ov;«»w J{ %th&%a.'k%w, ?»' aftavaroitn (pxtltri, 
K«i SurroiW /S/»To«ri* W» £st$aipo» apagasr. 
• The late Primate. 
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markable that the modern Greeks pronounced it in the fame 
way; how can it be otherwife if the acute accent be laid on 
the firft fyllable, ^ipurfia. There is a dadyl then in written 
metre, and a dadyl in pronunciation, and the fame word fhall 
when written, and when pronounced, be of different meafure. 
Apply the fame to verfe. Yif<p«r/t«a is an Antibacchius for the pur- 
pofe of the poet in meafuring his verfe, but it doth not follow 
that he may not pronounce it as a dadyl. I dare to fay if 
Longinus had been fpeaking, not of the mode in which Dc- 
mofthenes and all Grecians pronounced the word, but of the pes 
of the word, he would not have faid it was a dadyl. The poet 
in conftruding his verfe mud take the fyllables as he finds them, 
and has no power to alter beyond a very little poetic licenfe, for nude 
conflrudion doth not admit of cmphafis ; but the fpeaker, or the 
writer are not fo confined, and it was probably to mark their varia- 
ons to the barbarous nations which overwhelmed Greece that ac- 
cents were introduced, if they really were introduced at fo late a 
period. 

To illustrate what has been faid, let any man try how eafy it is 
to make a verfe in perfed meafure that (hall be grating or unmu- 
fical to the ear, and another without meafure, agreeable and mufical. 
For inftance, who can difcover mufic in this line, 

O Fortunati Mercatores, gravis annis, 
or who would know it was poetry without being told fo. 

Colitur 
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Colitur Hybernia Divis virifque dilecta. 
is a nonfenfe verfe which has juft occurred to my fancy, in quantity 
perfectly falfe, but in found, perhaps, not unmufical ; and this is the 
reafon why the Englifli have wifely and properly chofen to read 
Latin verfe by accent and not by quantity, as I verily believe the 
old Romans did, becaufe they could not bear the found of the 
verfe when otherwife pronounced ; would the profaic line before 
mentioned be improved by reading 

O For tuna ti Mer cato res gravis annis, ? 

The French, though they apply the word accent differently 
from other nations, may, in my fenfe of the word, illuftrate my 
meaning ; the reafon why the heroic verfe of the French appears 
Co intolerable to us, is, that we attempt to read it by quantity $ 
it then comes out exactly like our twelve fyllable verfe, ufually 
with us confined to ballads, and the famous verfe of Corneille 

Rome, l'objet unique de mon raficDtiment. 
dances on the ear exactly like 

Ye belles and ye flirts, and ye pert little things. 
But whoever vifits the French theatre will perceive no fuch ridi- 
culous faltation of meafure, but a folemn and ferious cadence go- 
verned by accent, adapted to the fubject and to the fcene, which 
almoft prevents the auditors from perceiving that it is verfe. 

It will be here immediately faid, that I confound accent with 
emphafis : I do not ; I include in the idea inflection of voice, but 

in 
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in a fecondary manner. No perfon.can, in my humble opinion, lay 
a ftrefs or empbafis on any fyllable without making it long, nor 
is it ever made long (I will not fay it is absolutely impoffible, 
I fpeak of the fact) without either elevating or depreffing the 
voice. Let any man try to exprefs ftrongly the negative, I cannot t 
he will fpeak with an acute accent, elevate his voice, lay an em- 
phafis, and prolong the fyllable. I remember a celebrated member of 
a houfe of parliament, not long ago, remarkable for his circumflex on 
this very word. Mr. Primatt highly commends an author on the ac- 
cents, who fays, no elevation of the voice can be made fenfibie 
in pronouncing, whatever may be done in finging, * without fbme 
ftrefs or paufe, which is always able to make a. mort fyllable long. I 
fay, converfely, that no ftrefs or paufe is ever made without fbme 
elevation of the voice, either purely, i. e. in an acute tone, or 
mixed, that is, in an acute tone ending in a grave, and com* 
monly called a circumflex. 

It will be a£ked then what is the ufe of metre or meafure in 
verfe, if we are not to read by it ; and here is the grand diffi- 
culty, and I own with candor f cannot anfwer it with perfect 
fatisfaclion to my own mind : to thofe indeed who fay we are 
to read by accent in profe, it may be equally afked what is the 

ufe 

• The trcatife on the profodies argues, that in mufic length of found and acutenefs 
of tone are not always united, and endeavours to confute Mr Primatt, who attempts 
to account for this, without admitting that it can be fo in fpeaking. 
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life of long or fhort fyllables in profe, if we are not to attend to 
them when accent conies in the way : but to gentlemen on the 
other fide, I can only anfwer, that in the firft place accent doth 
not always interfere, and then quantity is our guide, and ac- 
cent often accords with quantity. Secondly, metre determines the 
number of feet or meafures in each verfe, and thereby produces 
a general analogy and harmony through the whole, and it is 
to be obferved, that, as I apprehend, accent doth not change the 
number of feet, though it doth the nature or fpecies of them. 
Thus when we read 

Arma virumque ca~no, Trqjse qui primus ab oris, 
we do not make more feet than when we fcan the line, nor 
employ more time than in pronouncing the next line in which 
the accent happens to accord with the quantity, viz. Italiam fato 
profugus, Lavinaque venit. Thirdly, The poet in meafuring 
his verfe certainly mud be confined to fome certain number 
and order of long and fhort fyllables, in order to produce 
a concordance through the whole, and even to regulate the 
pofition of accent, which though not fubdued by quantity will 
certainly have fome relation to it, euphoniae gratia ; but furely 
the length or fhortnefs of a fyllable cannot determine where 
emphafis {hall be placed — that mud depend on the meaning 
and the thought; and it would be moil abfurd for the poet 
to fay to the reader, you mail not reft upon this emphatic and 
fignificative word becaufe its fyllables are fhort, and wherever 

there is a reft, there muft be length and intonation. 

On 
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On the whole, then, I am inclined to conclude, not only that 
the ancient Greeks as well as the modern read both verfe and 
profe by accent, which, indeed, the learned bifhop before alluded 
to always infills, but alfo, which, he denies, that they fuffered the 
accents to control and alter the quantity ; he does not indeed 
deny this, if the tones are given where the accentual marks are 
placed, but he denies that they were fo given- Dacier, Pearce and 
Clarke admit that they read: profe by accent, not by quantity. The 
learned prelates contend that they could not have had a different 
mode of reading profe and verfe. I accept both propofitions, though 
without admitting their inferences,* and the combination of 
thofe propofitions proves my opinion, which however I do not 
advance dogmatically or decidedly, but with that feeling which 
I think becomes every member of this Academy^ of wilhing to 
advance ufeful or ornamental knowledge by free difcuflion and 
the fuggeflion of fuch ideas as feem to him worthy at leaft of the 
confideration of the literary world. In the idea that accent muft 
affed quantity I have numerous fupporters as well as opponents. 
I only differ from the former in thinking that verfe muft ftill be 
read by accent. I ihall not trouble the fociety further but by the 
addition of a copy of a letter written by a Greek failor belonging 
to the fhip I have mentioned to the agent fent over here, by the 

Vol. VII. 3 B Turkifh 

* Of the former that verfe is not to be read by accent: of the latter, that 
:hough it is, its quantity is not thereby afle&ed. 
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Turkifli ambaffador to watch the intereft of the cargo, written in 
the prefent year, which the latter was fo good as to give to me to 
fliew the analogy between the modern and ancient language of 
Greece. It will be obferved that this humble mariner ufes the 
accents with as much attention as any fcholar. 

This letter fo much refembles ancient Greek, that we might 
almoft fuppofe it was fo, and that thd writer had at fchool ac- 
quired this faculty ; but Mr. Barthold, to whom it was addreffed, 
who perpetually converfed with the failors in modern Greek, 
aflured me that it was entirely modern, and that he could not 
have correfponded or converfed in ancient Greek. Mr. Barthold 
had refided a long time in Conftantinople and in the Morea, and 
was perfectly well acquainted with the language of the modern 
Greeks. I never faw any book in modern Greek, but I know the 
New Teftament in that language was publifhed at Oxford in the 
prefent century, at the time when fome modern Greeks were 
brought there for education, who, however, by their exceflive 
idlenefs, difappointed expectation. But what fuppofition can 
be more ftrange than that a parcel of Greek failors, or any 
one of them, fhould choofe to correfpond in ancient Greek. And 
I have the pofitive teftimony of Barthold, that this letter is written 
in the common language of the country, and indeed he defired me to 
obferve the words introduced from the Italian, fuch as ton inttrejfon - } 
and if he had' written it from his education at fchool, the termi- 
nations 
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nations and cafes would not be fo entirely foreign from the 
ancient. I cannot, therefore, doubt, efpeeially when I compare it 
with the language I heard fpoken by all the crew, and when I 
mention that I faw the log-book of the fhip written in Greek 
which I could underftand, that this is a fpecimen of modern 
Greek : the dates and days of the month in the log-book differed 
from the ancient Greek in the fmalleft circumftance only, thus the 
1 8th of January was lemutput oySoaumi, inftead of okto xch &*anj, 
I have another of thefe letters in my poffeflion much longer, with 
which I therefore have not troubled the Academy. I fhall conclude 
with obferving, that thefe modern Greeks always for accents ufed 
the word 0|6«, thereby confirming the opinion that there is pro- 
perly no accent but the acute, the grave being the negative of 
accent ; and we mull remember that the word irfiocakcu, in the an- 
cient Greek language, ft the term ufed for accents : which, word, 
when tranflated into Latin, is accentus or ad cantus, implying 
elevation of voice, or a kind of fong, fuper added or raifed on the 
common tone of the voice, and cannot apply to the grave, which 
is negation of any departure from the ufual level. 
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Tranflation of the Greek Letter on the opfojite Page : * 
Cork, 1799- Augui! .,..'. 

To the noble, rich merchant, Signior Barthold, 
humbly, worfhipingly, and lovingly. 

On the 17th of the laft month, I wrote to you a letter from 
Dingle, writing and exhorting you, that you would take care and 
better the intereft of me destitute. That you might know how 
the other men grieved or held me, often fignifying to me, where 
againft me they fpoke every day at their mefs, that they would 
not have me ; and I again appeafed them, calling and crying out, 
and to me they gave ear. I exhort you,, if you love God, and for 
the fake of your children, to write me a letter, as how you know 
of your generofity, that I may have and know how I lhall condudt 
myfelf, and that I may convey the men to London, or ma) carry 
them to Dublin, and beg that I may have an anfwer how I (hall 
conduct myfelf, and I mall as you may direcl. 

Thefe, and I remain an outcaft among the mountaineers, 

Your fervant, 
CONSTANTINE ANDRIA. 

* The oppofitc is a Foe Simile of the original. 
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